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vIn the Cause of Architecture 


The reader of architectural 
order to establish a vital architecture in the 
to sever his literal connection with 


and in a manner consistent 


past 


discourses encounters 
on American Architecture, Indigenous Architecture. 
United States, it 
performances, to 
with beauty of form as found in 


with increasing frequency discussions 
These are generally to the effect that in 
is necessary for the architect 
shape his forms to requirements 
Nature, both animate and in- 


j animate. Articles in this strain have appeared, from time to time, in this and in other 
; architectural journals, and have been in most cases too vague in their diction to be well 
4 understood, either by the lay reader or the architect. 
4 The sentiment for an American architecture first made itself felt in Chicago twenty years 
, ago. Its earliest manifestation is the acknowledged solution of the tall office building 
problem. An original phase of that early movement is now presented, in the following arti- 
: cle and illustrations, the work of Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright. 
: Editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
: Radical though it be, the work here il- _ tile, so suggestive, so helpful zsthetically 
} lustrated is dedicated to a cause conserv- for the architect as a comprehension of 
: ative in the best sense of the word. At no natural law. As Nature is never right for 
} point does it involve denial of the ele- a picture so is she never right for the 
mental law and order inherent in all architect—that is, not ready-made. Nev- 
great architecture; rather, is it a declar- ertheless, she has a practical school be- 
ation of love for the spirit of that law neath her more obvious forms in which 
and order, and a reverential recognition a sense of proportion may be cultivated, 
; of the elements that made its ancient let- when Vignola and Vitruvius fail as they 
ter in its time vital and beautiful. must always fail. It is there that he may 
: Primarily, Nature furnished the mate- develop that sense of reality that trans- 
i rials for architectural motifs out of lated to his own field in terms of his own 
which the architectural forms as we work will lift him far above the realistic 
know them to-day have been developed, in his art; there he will be inspired by 
and, although our practice for centuries sentiment that will never degenerate to 
has been for the most part to turn from — sentimentality and he will learn to draw 
her, seeking inspiration in books and ad- with a surer hand the every-perplexing 
’ hering slavishly to dead formulae, her line between the curious and the beauti- 
wealth of suggestion is inexhaustible; her ful. 
' riches greater than any man’s desire. I A sense of the organic is indispensable 
' know with what suspicion the man is re- to an architect; where can he develop it 
i garded who refers matters of fine art so surely as in this school? A knowledge 
i back to Nature. I know that it is usually of the relations of form and function lies 
: an ill-advised return that is attempted, at the root of his practice; where else can 
; for Nature in external, obvious aspect is he find the pertinent object lessons Na- 
$ 


the usually accepted sense of the term 
and the nature that is reached. But given 
inherent vision there is no source so fer- 
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ture so readily furnishes? Where can he 
study the differentiations of form that 
go to determine character as he can 




















study them in the trees? Where can 
that sense of inevitableness characteris- 
tic of a work of art be quickened as it 
may be by intercourse with nature in this 
sense? 

Japanese art knows this school more 
intimately than that of any people. In 
common use in their language there are 
many words like the word “edaburi,” 
which, translated as near as may be, 
means the formative arrangement of the 
branches of a tree. We have no such 
word in English, we are not yet suffi- 
ciently civilized to think in such terms, 
but the architect must not only learn to 
think in such terms but he must learn in 
this school to fashion his vocabulary for 
himself and furnish it in a comprehensive 
way with useful words as significant as 
this one. 

For seven years it was my good for- 
tune to be the understudy of a great 
teacher and a great architect, to my mind 
the greatest of his time—Mr. Louis H. 
Sullivan. 

Principles are not invented, they are 
not evolved by one man or one age, but 
Mr. Sullivan’s perception and practice of 
them amounted to a revelation at a time 
when they were commercially inexpedient 
and all but lost to sight in current prac- 
tice. The fine art sense of the profession 
was at that time practically dead; only 
glimmerings were perceptible in the work 
of Richardson and of Root. 

Adler and Sullivan had little time to 
design residences. The few that were 
unavoidable fell to my lot outside of of- 
fice hours. So largely, it remained for 
me to carry into the field of domestic 
architecture the battle they had begun in 
commercial building. During the early 
years of my own practice I found this 
lonesome work. Sympathizers of any 
kind were then few and they were not 
found among the architects. I well re- 
member how “the message” burned with- 
in me, how I longed for comradeship un- 
til I began to know the younger men and 
how welcome was Robert Spencer, and 
then Myron Hunt, and Dwight Perkins, 
Arthur Heun, George Dean and Hugh 
Garden. Inspiring days they were, I am 
sure, for us all. Of late we have been 
too busy to see one another often, but the 
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“New School of the Middle West” is be- 
ginning to be talked about and perhaps 
some day it is to be. For why not the 
same ‘Life’ and blood in architecture 
that is the essence of all true art? 

In 1894, with this text from Carlyle 
at the top of the page—“The Ideal 
is within thyself, thy condition is but the 
stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal 
out of’—I formulated the following 
“propositions.” I set them down here 
much as they were written then, al- 
though in the light of experience they 
might be stated more completely and 
succinctly. 

[.—Simplicity and Repose are qualities 
that measure the true value of any 
work of art. 

But simplicity is not in itself an end 
nor is it a matter of the side of a barn 
but rather an entity with a graceful 
beauty in its integrity from which dis- 
cord, and all that is meaningless, has 
been eliminated. A wild flower is truly 
simple. Therefore: 

1. A building should contain as few 
rooms as will meet the conditions 
which give it rise and under which we 
live, and which the architect should 
strive continually to simplify; then the 
ensemble of the rooms should be care- 
fully considered that comfort and util- 
ity may go hand in hand with beauty. 
Beside the entry and necessary work 
rooms there need be but three rooms 
on the ground floor of any house, liv- 
ing room, dining room and kitchen, 
with the possible addition of a “social 
office’; really there need be but one 
room, the living room with require- 
ments otherwise sequestered from it 
or screened within it by means of archi- 
tectural contrivances. 

2. Openings should occur as integral 
features of the structure and form, if 
possible, its natural ornamentation. 

3. An excessive love of detail has 
ruined more fine things from the stand- 
point of fine art or fine living than any 
one human shortcoming—it is hope- 
lessly vulgar. Too many houses, when 

they are not little stage settings or 
scene paintings, are mere notion stores, 
bazaars or junk-shops. Decoration is 
dangerous unless you understand it 
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thoroughly and are satisfied that it 
means something good in the scheme 
as a whole, for the present you are 
usually better off without it. Merely 
that it “looks rich” is no justification 
for the use of ornament. 

}. Appliances or fixtures as such are 
undesirable. Assimilate them together 
with all appurtenances into the design 
of the structure. 

5. Pictures deface walls oftener than 
they decorate them. Pictures should 
be decorative and incorporated in the 
general scheme as decoration. 

6. The most truly satisfactory apart- 
ments are those in which most or all of 
the furniture is built in as a part of the 
original scheme considering the whole 
as an integral unit. 

II.—There shov!d be as many kinds 
(styles) of houses as there are kinds 
(styles) of people and as many differen- 
tiations as there are different individuals. 
A man who has individuality (and what 
man lacks it?) has a right to its expres- 
sion in his own environment. 

I1I.—A building should appear to grow 
easily from its site and be shaped to har- 
monize with its surroundings if Nature is 
manifest there, and if not try to make it 
as quiet, substantial and organic as She 
would have been were the opportunity 
Hers.* 

We of the Middle West are living on 
the prairie. The prairie has a beauty of its 
own and we should recognize and accen- 
tuate this natural beauty, its quiet level. 
Hence, gently sloping roofs, low propor- 
tions, quiet sky lines, suppressed heavy- 
set chimneys and sheltering overhangs, 
low terraces and out-reaching walls se- 
questering private gardens. 

V.—Colors require the same conven- 
tionalizing process to make them fit to 
live with that natural forms do; so go to 
the woods and fields for color schemes. 
Use the soft, warm, optimistic tones of 
earths and autumn leaves in preference 
to the pessimistic blues, purples or cold 
greens and grays of the ribbon counter ; 
they are more wholesome and _ better 
adapted in most cases to good decoration. 


*In this I had in mind the barren town lots 
levoid of tree or natural incident, town houses 
nd board walks only in evidence. 
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\.—Bring out the nature of the mate- 
rials, let their nature intimately into your 
scheme. Strip the wood of varnish and 
let it alone—stain it. Develop the nat- 
ural texture of the plastering and stain 
it. Keveal the nature of the wood, plas- 
ter, brick or stone in your designs; they 
are all by nature friendly and beautiful. 
No treatment can be really a matter of 
fine art when these natural characteristics 
are, or their nature is, outraged or neg- 
lected. 

\ l.—A house that has character stands 
a good chance of growing more valuable 
as it grows older while a house in the 
prevailing mode, whatever that mode 
may be, is soon out of fashion, stale and 
unprofitable. 

Buildings like people must first be sin- 
cere, must be true and then withal as 
gracious and lovable as may be. 

Above all, integrity. The machine is 
the normal tool of our civilization, give 
it work that it can do well—nothing is of 
greater importance. To do this will be to 
formulate new industrial ideals, sadly 
needed. 

These propositions are chiefly interest- 
ing because for some strange reason they 
were novel when formulated in the face 
of conditions hostile to them and because 
the ideals they phrase have been prac- 
tically embodied in the buildings that 
were built to live up to them. The build- 
ings of recent years have not only been 
true to them, but are in many cases a 
further development of the simple propo- 
sitions so positively stated then. 

Happily, these ideals are more com- 
monplace now. Then the sky lines of our 
domestic architecture were fantastic 
abortions, tortured by features that dis- 
rupted the distorted roof surfaces from 
which attenuated chimneys like lean fin- 
gers threatened the sky; the invariably 
tall interiors were cut up into box-like 
compartments, the more boxes the finer 
the house; and “Architecture” chiefly 
consisted in healing over the edges of the 
curious collection of holes that had to be 
cut in the walls for light and air and to 
permit the occupant to get in or out. 
These interiors were always slaughtered 
with the butt and slash of the old plinth 
and corner block trim, of dubious origin, 




























and finally smothered with horrible mil- 
linery. 

That individuality in a building was 
possible for each home maker, or desir- 
able, seemed at that time to rise to the 
dignity of an idea. Even cultured men 
and women care so little for the spiritual 
integrity of their environment; except in 
rare cases they are not touched, they sim- 
ply do not care for the matter so long as 
their dwellings are fashionable or as good 
as those of their neighbors and keep them 
dry and warm. A structure has no more 
meaning to them esthetically than has 
the stable to the horse. And this came to 
me in the early years as a definite dis- 
couragement. There are exceptions, and 
I found them chiefly among American 
men of business with unspoiled instincts 
and untainted ideals. A man of this type 
usually has the faculty of judging for 
himself. He has rather liked the “idea” 
and much of the encouragement this 
work receives comes straight from him 
because the “common sense” of the thing 
appeals to him. While the “cultured” are 
still content with their small chateaux, 
Colonial wedding cakes, English affecta- 
tions or French millinery, he prefers a 
poor thing but his own. He errs on the 
side of character, at least, and when the 
test of time has tried his country’s de- 
velopment architecturally, he will have 
contributed his quota, small enough in 
the final outcome though it be; he will 
be regarded as a true conservator. 

In the hope that some day America 
may live her own life in her own build- 
ings, in her own way, that is, that we 
may make the best of what we have for 
what it honestly is or may become, I have 
endeavored in this work to establish a 
harmonious relationship between ground 
plan and elevation of these buildings, 
considering the one as a solution and the 
other an expression of the conditions of 
a problem of which the whole is a pro- 
ject. I have tried to establish an or- 
ganic integrity to begin with, forming the 
basis for the subsequent working out of 
a significant grammatical expression and 
making the whole, as nearly as I could, 
consistent. 

What quality of style the buildings may 
possess is due to the artistry with which 
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the conventionalization as a solution and 
an artistic expression of a specific prob- 
lem within these limitations has _ been 
handled. ‘he types are largely a matter 
of personal taste and may have much or 
little to do with the American architec- 
ture for which we hope. 

l'rom the beginning of my practice the 
question uppermost in my mind has been 
not “what style” but “what is style?” and 
it is my belief that the chief value of the 
work illustrated here will be found in the 
fact that if in the face of our present day 
conditions any given type may be treated 
independently and imbued with the qual- 
ity of style, then a truly noble architec- 
ture is a definite possibility, so soon as 
Americans really demand it of the archi- 
tects of the rising generation. 

I do not believe we will ever again 
have the uniformity of type which has 
characterized the so-called great “styles.” 
Conditions have changed; our ideal is 
Democracy, the highest possible expres- 
sion of the individual as a unit not incon- 
sistent with a harmonious whole. The 
average of human intelligence rises stead- 
ily, and as the individual unit grows 
more and more to be trusted we will have 
an architecture with richer variety in 
unity than has ever arisen before; but the 
forms must be born out of our changed 
conditions, they must be true forms, 
otherwise the best that tradition has to 
offer is only an inglorious masquerade, 
devoid of vital significance or true spir- 
itual value. 

The trials of the early days were many 
and at this distance picturesque. Work- 
men seldom like to think, especially if 
there is financial risk entailed; at your 
peril do you disturb their established pro- 
cesses mental or technical. To do any- 
thing in an unusual, even if in a better 
and simpler way, is to complicate the sit- 
uation at once. Simple things at that 
time in any industrial field were nowhere 
at hand. A piece of wood without a 
moulding was an anomaly; a plain wood- 
en slat instead of a turned baluster a 
joke; the omission of the merchantable 
“grille” a crime; plain fabrics for hang- 
ings or floor covering were nowhere to 
be found in stock. 

To become the recognized enemy of 
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the established industrial order was no 
light matter, for soon whenever a set of 
my drawings was presented to a Chi- 
cago mill-man for figures he would will- 
ingly enough unroll it, read the archi- 
tect’s name, shake his head and return it 
with the remark that he was “not hunting 
for trouble’; sagacious owners and gen- 
eral contractors tried cutting out the 
name, but in vain, his perspicacity was 
rat-like, he had come to know “the look 
of the thing.’’ So, in addition to the spe- 
cial preparation in any case necessary for 
every little matter of construction and 
finishing, special detail drawings were 
necessary merely to show the things to be 
left off or not done, and not only studied 
designs for every part had to be made but 
quantity surveys and schedules of mill 
work furnished the contractors beside. 
This, in a year or two, brought the archi- 
tect face to face with the fact that the fee 
for his service “established” by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects was intended 
for something stock and shop, for it 
would not even pay for the bare drawings 
necessary for conscientious work. 

The relation of the architect to the eco- 
nomic and industrial movement of his 
time, in any fine art sense, is still an af- 
fair so sadly out of joint that no one may 
easily reconcile it. All agree that some- 
thing has gone wrong and except the 
architect be a plain factory magnate, who 
has reduced his art to a philosophy of old 
clothes and sells misfit or made-over- 
ready-to-wear garments with commercial 
aplomb and social distinction, he cannot 
succeed on the present basis established 
by common practice. So, in addition to 
a situation already complicated for them, 
a necessarily increased fee stared in the 
face the clients who dared. But some did 
dare, as the illustrations prove. 

The struggle then was and still is to 

lake “good architecture,” “good busi- 

ess.” It is perhaps significant that in 

e beginning it was very difficult to se- 

ire a building loan on any terms upon 

ne of these houses, now it is easy to se- 
ire a better loan than ordinary ; but how 
ir success has attended this ambition the 
vners of these buildings alone can tes- 
fy. Their trials have been many, but 
ch, I think, feels that he has as much 
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house for his money as any of his neigh- 
bors, with something in the home in- 
trinsically valuable besides, which will 
not be out of fashion in one lifetime, 
and which contributes steadily to his dig- 
nity and his pleasure as an individual. 

It would not be useful to dwell further 
upon difficulties encountered, for it is the 
common story of simple progression 
everywhere in any field; | merely wish to 
trace here the “motif” behind the types. 
\ study of the illustrations will show that 
the buildings presented fall readily into 
three groups having a family resem- 
blance ; the low-pitched hip roofs, heaped 
together in pyramidal fashion, or present- 
ing quiet, unbroken skylines; the low 
roofs with simple pediments countering 
on long ridges; and those topped with a 
simple slab. Of the first type, the 
Winslow, Henderson, Willits, Thomas, 
Heurtley, Heath, Cheney, Martin, Little, 
(jridley, Millard, Tomek, Coonley and 
Westcott houses, the Hillside Home 
School and the Pettit Memorial Chapel 
are typical. Of the second type the 
Bradley, Hickox, Davenport and Dana 
houses are typical. Of the third, Atelier 
for Richard Bock, Unity Church, the 
concrete house of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and other designs in process of 
execution. The Larkin Building is a 
simple, dignified utterance of a_ plain, 
utilitarian type with sheer brick walls and 
simple stone copings. The studio is 
merely an early experiment in “articula- 
tion.” 

Photographs do not adequately present 
these subjects. A building has a presence 
as has a person that defies the photog- 
rapher, and the color so necessary to the 
complete expression of the form is neces- 
sarily lacking, but it will be noticed that 
all the structures stand upon their foun- 
dations to the eye as well as physically. 
There is good, substantial preparation at 
the ground for all the buildings and it is 
the first grammatical expression of all the 
types. This preparation, or watertable, is 
to these buildings what the stylobate was 
to the ancient Greek temple. To gain it, 
it was necessary to reverse the estab- 
lished practice of setting the supports of 
the building to the outside of the wall and 
to set them to the inside, so as to leave 
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the necessary support for the outer base. 
This was natural enough and good 
enough construction but many an owner 
was disturbed by private information 
from the practical contractor to the effect 
that he would have his whole house in the 
cellar if he submitted to it. This was at 
the time a marked innovation though the 
most natural thing in the world and to 
me, to this day, indispensable. 

With this innovation established, one 
horizontal stripe of raw material, the 
foundation wall above ground, was elimi- 
nated and the complete grammar of type 
one made possible. A simple, unbroken 
wall surface from foot to level of second 
story sill was thus secured, a change of 
material occuring at that point to form 
the simple frieze that characterizes the 
earlier buildings. Even this was fre- 
quently omitted as in the Francis apart- 
ments and many other buildings and the 
wall was let alone from base to cornice or 
eaves. 

“Dress reform houses” they were 
called, | remember, by the charitably dis- 
What others called them will 
hardly bear repetition. 

As the wall surfaces were thus simpli- 
fied and emphasized the matter of fenes- 
tration became exceedingly difficult and 
more than ever important, and often I 
used to gloat over the beautiful buildings 
I could build if only it were unnecessary 
to cut holes in them; but the holes were 
managed at first frankly as in the Wins- 
low house and later as elementary con- 
stituents of the structure grouped in 
rhythmical fashion, so that all the light 
and air and prospect the most rabid 
clinet could wish would not be too much 
from an artistic standpoint; and of this 
achievement I am proud. The groups are 
managed, too, whenever required, so that 
overhanging eaves do not shade them, al- 
though the walls are still protected from 
the weather. Soon the poetry-crushing 
characteristics of the guillotine window, 
which was then firmly rooted, became ap- 
parent and, single-handed I waged a de- 
termined battle for casements swinging 
out, although it was necessary to have 
special hardware made for them as there 
was none to be had this side of England. 
Clients would come ready to accept any 


posed. 


innovation but “those swinging win- 
dows,” and when told that they were in 
the nature of the proposition and that 
they must take them or leave the rest, 
they frequently employed “the other fel- 
low” to give them something “near,” 
with the “practical” windows dear to 
their hearts. 

With the grammar so far established, 
Came an expression pure and simple, even 
classic in atmosphere, using that much- 
abused word in its best sense; implying, 
that is, a certain sweet reasonableness of 
form and outline naturally dignified. 

I have observed that Nature usually 
perfects her forms; the individuality of 
the attribute is seldom sacrified; that is, 
deformed or mutilated by co-operative 
parts. She rarely says a thing and tries 
to take it back at the same time. She 
would not sanction the “classic” pro- 
ceeding of, say, establishing an “order,” 
a colonnade, then building walls between 
the columns of the order reducing them 
to pilasters, thereafter cutting holes in 
the wall and pasting on cornices’ with 
more pilasters around them, with the 
result that every form is outraged, the 
whole an abominable mutilation, as is 
most of the the architecture of the Re- 
naissance wherein style corrodes style 
and all the forms are stultified. 

In laying out the ground plans _ for 
even the more insignificant of these 
buildings a simple axial law and order 
and the ordered spacing upon a system of 
certain structural units definitely estab- 
lished for each structure in accord with 
its scheme of practical construction and 
esthetic proportion, is practiced as an 
expedient to simplify the technical difh- 
culties of execution, and, although the 
symmetry may not be obvious always the 
balance is usually maintained. The plans 
are as a rule much more articulate than 
is the school product of the Beaux Arts. 
The individuality of the various functions 
of the various features is more highly de- 
veloped; all the forms are complete in 
themselves and frequently do duty at the 
same time from within and without as 
decorative attributes of the whole. This 
tendency to greater individuality of the 
parts emphasized by more and more com- 
plete articulation will be seen in the plans 
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for Unity Church, the cottage for Eliza- 
beth Stone at Glencoe and the Avery 
Coonly house in process of construction 
at Riverside, Illinois. Moreover, these 
ground plans are merely the actual pro- 
jection of a carefully considered whole. 
The “architecture” is not “thrown up” as 
an artistic exercise, a matter of elevation 
from a preconceived ground plan. The 
schemes are conceived in three dimen- 
sions as organic entities, let the pictur- 
esque perspective fall how it will. While 
a sense of the incidental perspectives the 
design will develop is always present, I 
have great faith that if the thing is right- 
ly put together in true organic sense with 
proportions actually right the picturesque 
will take care of itself. No man ever 
built a building worthy the name of 
architecture who fashioned it in perspec- 
tive sketch to his taste and then fudged 
the plan to suit. Such methods produce 
mere scene-painting. A perspective may 
be a proof but it is no nurture. 

As to the mass values of the buildings 
the zsthetic principles outlined in propo- 
sition III will account in a measure for 
their character. 

In the matter of decoration the ten- 
dency has been to indulge it less and less, 
in many cases merely providing certain 
architectural preparation for natural foli- 
age or flowers, as it is managed in say, 
the entrance to the Lawrence house at 
Springfield. This use of natural foliage 
and flowers for decoration is carried to 
quite an extent in all the designs and, al- 
though the buildings are complete with- 
out this effloresence, they may be said to 
blossom with the season. What architec- 
tural decoration the buildings carry is not 
only conventionalized to the point where 
it is quiet and stays as a sure foil for the 
nature forms from which it is derived 
and with which it must intimately asso- 
ciate, but it is always of the surface, 
never on it. 

The windows usually are provided 
with characteristic straight line patterns 
absolutely in the flat and usually severe. 
The nature of the glass is taken into ac- 
count in these designs as is also the metal 
bar used in their construction, and most 
of them are treated as metal “grilles” 
with glass inserted forming a simple 
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rhythmic arrangement of straight lines 
and squares made as cunning as possible 
so long as the result is quiet. The aim is 
that the designs shall make the best of 
the technical contrivances that produce 
them. 

In the main the ornamentation is 
wrought in the warp and woof of the 
structure. It is constitutional in the best 
sense and is felt in the conception of the 
ground plan. To elucidate this element 
in composition would mean a long story 
and perhaps a tedious one though to me 
it is the most fascinating phase of the 
work, involving the true poetry of con- 
ception. 

The differentiation of a single, certain 
simple form characterizes the expression 
of one building. Quite a different form 
may serve for another, but from one 
basic idea all the formal elements of de- 
sign are in each case derived and held 
well together in scale and character. The 
form chosen may flare outward, opening 
flower-like to the sky as in the Thomas 
house ; another, droop to accentuate artis- 
tically the weight of the masses; another 
be non-committal or abruptly emphatic, 
or its grammar may be deduced from 
some plant form that has appealed to me, 
as certain properties in line and form of 
the sumach were used in the Lawrence 
house at Springfield; but in every case 
the motif is adhered to throughout so 
that it is not too much to say that each 
building zsthetically is cut from one 
piece of goods and consistently hangs 
together with an integrity impossible 
otherwise. 

In a fine art sense these designs have 
grown as natural plants grow, the indi- 
viduality of each is integral and as com- 
plete as skill, time, strength and circum- 
stances would permit. 

The method in itself does not of neces- 
sity produce a beautiful building, but it 
does provide a framework as a_ basis 
which has an organic integrity, suscepti- 
ble to the architect’s imagination and at 
once opening to him Nature’s wealth of 
artistic suggestion, ensuring him a guid- 
ing principle within which he can never 
be wholly false, out of tune, or lacking 
in rational motif. The subtleties, the 
shifting blending harmonies, the ca- 
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dences, the nuances are a matter of his 
own nature, his own susceptibilities and 
faculties. 

But self denial is imposed upon the 
architect to a far greater extent than 
upon any other member of the fine art 
family. The temptation to sweeten work, 
to make each detail in itself lovable and 
expressive is always great; but that the 
whole may be truly eloquent of its ulti- 
mate function restraint is imperative. To 
let individual elements arise and shine at 
the expense of final repose is for the 
architect, a betrayal of trust for buildings 
are the background or framework for the 
human life within their walls and a foil 
for the nature efflorescence without. So 
architecture is the most complete of con- 
ventionalizations and of all the arts the 
most subjective except music. 

Music may be for the architect ever 
and always a sympathetic friend whose 
counsels, precepts and patterns even are 
available to him and from which he need 
not fear to draw. But the arts are to- 
day all cursed by literature; artists at- 
tempt to make literature even of music, 
usually of painting and sculpture and 
doubtless would of architecture also, 
were the art not moribund; but whenever 
it is done the soul of the thing dies and 
we have not art but something far less 
for which the true artist can have neither 
affection nor respect. — 

Contrary to the usual supposition this 
manner of working out a theme is more 
flexible than any working out in a fixed, 
historic style can ever be, and the indi- 
viduality of those concerned may receive 
more adequate treatment within legiti- 
mate limitations. This matter of indi- 
viduality puzzles many ; they suspect that 
the individuality of the owner and occu- 
pant of a building is sacrificed to that of 
the architect who imposes his own upon 
Jones, Brown and Smith alike. An 
architect worthy of the name has an in- 
dividuality, it is true; his work will and 
should reflect it, and his buildings will all 
bear a family resemblance one to an- 
other. The individuality of an owner is 
first manifest in his choice of his archi- 
tect, the individual to whom he entrusts 
his characterization. He sympathizes 
with his work; its expression suits him 
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and this furnishes the common ground 
upon which client and architect may 
come together. Then, if the architect is 
what he ought to be, with his ready tech- 
nique he conscientiously works for the 
client, idealizes his client’s character and 
his client’s tastes and makes him feel that 
the building is his as it really is to such 
an extent that he can truly say that he 
would rather have his own house than 
any Other he has ever seen. Is a portrait, 
say by Sargent, any less a revelation of 
the character of the subject because it 
bears his stamp and is easily recognized 
by any one as a Sargent? Does one lose 
his individuality when it is interpreted 
sympathetically by one of his own race 
and time who can know him and his 
needs intimately and idealize them; or 
does he gain it only by having adopted 
or adapted to his condition a ready-made 
historic style which is the fruit of a seed- 
time other than his, whatever that style 
may be? 

The present industrial condition is con- 
stantly studied in the practical applica- 
tion of these architectural ideals and the 
treatment simplified and arranged to fit 
modern processes and to utilize to the 
best advantage the work of the machine. 
The furniture takes the clean cut, 
straight-line forms that the machine can 
render far better than would be possible 
by hand. Certain facilities, too, of the 
machine, which it would be interesting 
to enlarge upon, are taken advantage of 
and the nature of the materials is usu- 
ally revealed in the process. 

Nor is the atmosphere of the result in 
its completeness new and hard. In most 
of the interiors there will be found a 
quiet, a simple dignity that we imagine 
is only to be found in the “old” and it is 
due to the underlying organic harmony, 
to the each in all and the all in each 
throughout. This is the modern oppor- 
tunity—to make of a building, together 
with its equipment, appurtenances and 
environment, an entity which shall con- 
stitute a complete work of art, and a 
work of art more valuable to society as a 
whole than has before existed because 
discordant conditions endured for centur- 
ies are smoothed away; everyday life 
here finds an expression germane to its 
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daily existence; an idealization of the 
common need sure to be uplifting and 
helpful in the same sense that pure air to 
breathe is better than air poisoned with 
NOXIOUS gases. 
\n artist's 
friends. 


limitations are his. best 
The machine is here to stay. It 
is the forerunner of the democracy that 
is our dearest hope. There is no more 
important work before the architect now 
that to use this normal tool of civilization 
to the best advantage instead of prostitut- 
ing it as he has hitherto done in repro- 
ducing with murderous ubiquity _ forms 
born of other times and other conditions 
and which it can only serve to destroy. 


The exteriors of these structures will 
receive less ready recognition perhaps 
than the interiors and because they are 
the result of a radically different concep- 
tion as to what should constitute a build- 
ing. We have formed a habit of mind 
concerning architecture to which the ex- 
pression of most of these exteriors must 
be a shock, at first more or less disagree- 
able, and the more so as the habit of mind 
is more narrowly fixed by so called clas- 
sic training. Simplicity is not in itself 
an end; it is a means to an end. Our 
esthetics are dyspeptic from incontinent 
indulgence in “Frenchite” pastry. We 
crave ornament for the sake of ornament ; 
cover up our faults of design with orna- 
mental sensualities that were a long time 
ago sensuous ornament. We will do well 
to distrust this unwholesome and unholy 
craving and look to the simple line; to 
the clean though living form and quiet 
color for a time, until the true signifi- 
cance of these things has dawned for us 
once more. The old structural forms 
which up to the present time, have spelled 
“architecture” are decayed. Their life 
went from them long ago and new con- 
ditions industrially, steel and concrete 
and terra cotta in particular, are prophe- 
sving a more plastic art wherein as the 
flesh is to our bones so will the covering 
be to the structure, but more truly and 
beautifully expressive than ever. But 
that is a long story. This reticence in the 
matter of ornamentation is characteristic 
of these structures and for at least two 
teasons ; first, they are the expression of 
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an idea that the ornamentation of a build- 
ing should be constitutional, a matter of 
the nature of the structure beginning 
with the ground plan. In the buildings 
themselves, in the sense of the whole, 
there is lacking neither richness nor inci- 
dent but their qualities are secured not 
by applied decoration, they are found in 
the fashioning of the whole, in which 
color, too, plays as significant a part as it 
does in an old Japanese wood block print. 
Second: because, as before stated, build- 
ings perform their highest function in 
relation to human life within and the nat- 
ural efflorescence without ; and to develop 
and maintain the harmony of a_ true 
chord between them making of the build- 
ing in this sense a sure foil for life, broad 
simple surfaces and highly conventional- 
ized forms are inevitable. These ideals 
take the buildings out of school and 
marry them to the ground; make them 
intimate expressions or revelations of the 
exteriors; individualize them regardless 
of preconceived notions of style. I have 
tried to make their grammar perfect in 
its way and to give their forms and pro- 
portions an integrity that will bear study, 
although few of them can be _intelli- 
gently studied apart from their environ- 
ment. So, what might be termed the 
democratic character of the exteriors is 
their first undefined offence—the lack, 
wholly, of what the professional critic 
would deem architecture; in fact, most 
of the critic’s architecture has been left 
out. 

There is always a synthetic basis for 
the features of the various structures, 
and consequently a constantly accumu- 
lating residue of formulae, which be- 
comes more and more useful; but I do 
not pretend to say that the perception or 
conception of them was not at first intui- 
tive, or that those that lie yet beyond will 
not be grasped in the same intuitive way ; 
but, after all, architecture is a scientific 
art,.and the thinking basis will ever be 
for the architect his surety, the final 
court in which his imagination sifts his 
feelings. Cat 

The few draughtsmen so far associ- 
ated with this work have been taken 
into the draughting room, in every case 
almost wholly unformed, many of them 
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with no particular previous training, 
and patiently nursed for years in the 
atmosphere of the work itself, until, 
saturated by intimate association, at an 
impressionable age, with its motifs and 
phases, they have become helpful. To 
develop the sympathetic grasp of detail 
that is necessary before this point is 
reached has proved usually a matter of 
years, with little advantage on the side 
of the college-trained understudy. These 
young people have found their way to 
me through natural sympathy with the 
work, and have become loyal assistants. 
The members, so far, all told here and 
elsewhere, of our little university of 
fourteen years’ standing are: Marion 
Mahony, a capable assistant for eleven 
years; William Drummond, for seven 
years; Francis Byrne, five years; Isabel 
Roberts, five vears; George Willis, four 
years; Walter Griffin, four vears; An- 
drew Willatzen, three vears; Harry 
Robinson, two vears; Charles E. White, 
Jr., one year; Erwin Barglebaugh and 
Robert Hardin, each one year; Albert 
McArthur, entering. 

Others have been attracted by what 
seemed to them to be the novelty of the 
work, staying only long enough to ac- 
quire a smattering of form, then depart- 
ing to sell a superficial proficiency else- 
where. Still others shortly develop a 
mastery of the subject, discovering that 
it is all just as they would have done it, 
anyway, and, chafing at the unkind fate 
that forestalled them in its practice, re- 
solve to blaze a trail for themselves 
without further loss of time. It is urged 
against the more loyal that they are sac- 
rificing their individuality to that which 
has dominated this work; but it is too 
soon to impeach a single understudy on 
this basis, for, although they will in- 
evitably repeat for years the methods, 
forms and habit of thought, even the 
mannerisms of the present work, if 
there is virtue in the principles behind 
it that virtue will stay with them 
through the preliminary stages of their 
own practice until their own individuali- 
ties truly develop independently. I have 
noticed that those who have made the 
most fuss about their “individuality” in 
early stages, those who took themselves 





most seriously in that regard, were in- 
evitably those who had least. 

Many elements of Mr. Sullivan's per- 
sonality in his art—what might be called 
his mannerisms—naturally enough clung 
to my work in the early years, and may 
be readily traced by the casual observer ; 
but for me one real proof of the virtue 
inherent in this work will lie in the 
fact that some of the young men and 
women who have given themselves up 
to me so faithfully these past years will 
some day contribute rounded individu- 
alities of their own, and forms of their 
own devising to the new school. 

This vear | assign to each a project 
that has been carefully conceived in my 
own mind, which he accepts as a specific 
work. He follows its subsequent devel- 
opment through all its phases in draw- 
ing room and field, meeting with the 
client himself on occasion, gaining an 
all-round development impossible other- 
wise, and insuring an enthusiasm and a 
grasp of detail decidedly to the best in- 
terest of the client. These privileges in 
the hands of selfishly ambitious or over- 
confident assistants would soon wreck 
such a system; but I can say that among 
my own boys it has already proved a 
moderate success, with every prospect of 
being continued as a settled policy in 
future. 

Nevertheless, I believe that only when 
one individual forms the concept of the 
various projects and also determines the 
character of every detail in the sum 
total, even to the size and shape of the 
pieces of glass in the windows, the ar- 
rangement and profile of the most in- 
significant of the architectural members, 
will that unity be secured which is the 
soul of the individual work of art. This 
means that fewer buildings should be 
entrusted to one architect. His output 
will of necessity be relatively small— 
small, that is, as compared to the volume 
of work turned out in any one of fifty 
“successful offices” in America. I be- 
lieve there is no middle course worth 
considering in the light of the best fu- 
ture of American architecture. With no 
more propriety can an architect leave 
the details touching the form of his con- 
cept to assistants, no matter how sym- 
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pathetic and capable they may be, than 
can a painter entrust the painting in of 
the details of his picture to a pupil; for 
an architect who would do individual 
work must have a technique well devel- 
oped and peculiar to himself, which, if 
he is fertile, is still growing with his 
growth. To keep everything “in place” 
requires constant care and study in mat- 
ters that the old-school practitioner 
would scorn to touch. , 

\s for the future—the work shall 
grow more truly simple; more expres- 
sive with fewer lines, fewer forms; 
articulate with 
fluent, 


more organic. 


more 
less labor; more plastic; 
although coherent; 
It shall grow not only to 
fit more perfectly the methods and proc- 
esses that are called upon to produce it, 


more more 
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but shall further find whatever is lovely 
or of good repute in method or process, 
and idealize it with the cleanest, most 
virile stroke I can imagine. As under- 
standing and appreciation of life ma- 
tures and deepens, this work shall 
prophesy and idealize the character of 
the individual it is fashioned to serve 
more intimately, no matter how inex- 
pensive the result must finally be. It 
shall become in its atmosphere as pure 
and elevating in its humble way as the 
trees and flowers are in their perfectly 
appointed way, for only so can archi- 
tecture be worthy its high rank as a fine 
art, or the architect discharge the obli- 
gation he assumes to the public—imposed 
upon him by the nature of his own pro- 
fession. 

Frank Lloyd Wright. 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT AT THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB, 1908. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 7 THE LARKIN BUILDING. 
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The Larkin Building is one of a large group of factory buildings situated in the factory 
district of Buffalo. It was built to house the commercial engine of the Larkin Company in 
light, wholesome, well-ventilated quarters. The smoke, noise and dirt incident to the locality 
made it imperative that all exterior surfaces be self cleaning and the interior be created 
independently of this environment. The building is a simple working out of certain utilitarian 
conditions, its exterior a simple cliff of brick whose only ‘‘ornamental” feature is the ex- 
terior expression of the central aisle, fashioned by means of the sculptured piers at either 
end of the main block. The machinery of the various appurtenance systems, pipe shafts in- 
cidental thereto, the heating and ventilating air in-takes, and the stairways which serve also 
as fire escapes, are quartered in plan and placed outside the main building at the four outer 
corners, so that the entire area might be free for working purposes. These stair. chambers 
are top-lighted. The interior of the main building thus forms a single large room in which 
the main floors are galleries open to a large central court, which is also lighted from abuve. 
All the windows of the various stories or ‘‘galleries’’ are seven feet above the floor, the 
space beneath being utilized for steel filing cabinets. The’window sash are double, and the 
building practically sealed to dirt, odor and noise, fresh air being taken high above the ground 
in shafts extending above the roof surfaces. The interior is executed throughout in vitreous, 
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Buffalo, N. Y. THE LARKIN BUILDING. 


cream-colored brick, with floor and trimmings of ‘‘magnesite’’ of the same color. The various 
features of this trim were all formed within the building itself by means of simple wooden 
molds, in most cases being worked directly in place. So the decorative forms were necessarily 
simple, particularly so as this material becomes very hot while setting and expands slightly 
in the process. The furnishings and fittings are all of steel and were designed with the 
structure. The entrance vestibules, from either street and the main lobby, together with the 
toilet accommodations and rest rooms for employees, are all located in an annex which inter- 
cepts the light from the main ‘office as little as possible. The fifth floor is given to a 
restaurant for employees, with conservatories in mezzanines over kitchen and bakery at either 
end, opening in turn to the main roof, all of which together constitutes the only recreation 
zround available for employees. The structure, which is completely fireproof, together with 
its modern heating, ventilating and appurtenance system, but exclusive of metal fixtures and 
furnishings, cost but little more than the average high class fireproof factory building—18 cts. 
has been left out. Therefore 
the work may have the same claim to consideration as a ‘‘work of art” as an ocean liner, a 


per cubic foot. Here again most of the critic’s ‘architecture’ 


locomotive or a battleship. 
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LARKIN BUILDING—FOURTH STORY GALLERY. 


LARKIN BUILDING—OFFICERS’ DESKS—FLOOR OF MAIN COURT. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LARKIN BUILDING—METAL FURNITURE CLOSED TO ADMIT OF EASY CLEANING 


\e 


Buffalo, N. Y. LARKIN BUILDING—METAL FURNITURE READY FOR USE. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. LARKIN BUILDING—MAIN FLOOR PLAN. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. THE LARKIN BUILDING—HOUSING AN INDUSTRY. 
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Sprihgfietd, Ill. HOUSE OF MRS. Ss. L. DANA. 
General exterior view shown above. Interior of gallery, library beneath. 


A house designed to accommodate the art collection of its owner and for entertaining exten- 
sively, somewhat elaborately worked out in detail. Fixtures and furnishings designed 
with the structure. 
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DANA HOUSE—GENERAL VIEW FROM CORNER 


DANA HOUSE—FIREPLACE ALCOVE AT END OF GALLERY. BALCONY 
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Kankakee, 
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HICKOX HOUSE. 


BREAKFAST NOOK IN THE DANA HOUSE. 
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Kankakee, Il. B. HARLEY BRADLEY HOUSE—PLASTERED EXTERIOR 








B. HARLEY BRADLEY HOUSE—LIVING ROOM FIREPLACE. 








P. A. BEACHEY HOUSE, OAK PARK, ILL.—BRICK, PLASTER AND TIMBER EXTERIOR. 





DINING ROOM OF BRADLEY HOUSE. 
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both dining room and porch being 


" PROPOSED RESIDENCE. 
» former; 


reached by steps from living room. 
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In this plan the dining room floor is 
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BRICK, STONE AND TILE 
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H. WINSLOW 
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River Forest, 
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Oak Park, Ill PHOMAS HOUSE 
Basement entirely above ground. Ground floor entrance to living rooms on first floor, 
bed rooms above. 





ARTHUR HEURTLEY HOUSE. 
Same type as Thomas House, with living rooms, kitchen and family bed rooms on main floor. 
Two guest rooms and bath, children’s playroom and servants’ room on ground floor. 
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MRS. E. L. MARTIN’S HOUSE. 
Oak Park, III. 


A plastered house. The horizontal members utilized as protections for the plastered walls. 
The eaves, plastic in form, suited to the method of construction. 





F. F. TOMEK HOUSE—SHOWING CANTILEVER ROOF OVER TERRACES. 
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MRS. E. L. MARTIN’S HOUSE. 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Showing porch managed as a semi-detached pavilion. A practical solution of the “porch problem.” 
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General View. 





Detail of exterior of assembly room. 


THF HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL—SANDSTONE AND SOLID OAK TIMBER CONSTRUCTION. 
Hillside, Wis. 
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MR. WALTER S. GERTS’ SUMMER LODGE. 
Birch Brook, Mich. 


MR. CHARLES §S. ROSS’ SUMMER COTTAGE. 


Lake Delavan, Wis. 
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HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL—INTERIOR VIEW. 


SUMMER COTTAGE—MRS. GEO. E. GERTS 
Birch Brook, Mich. 
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i MR. W. W. WILLITS’ HOUSE—DETAIL. 
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Highland Park, III. MR. W. W. WILLITS’ HOUSE. 
7 Living rooms within the terrace. View from south. 
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MRS. HELEN W. HUSSER, BUENA PARK, CHICAGO. 


S. M. B. Hunt House, La Grange, Ill. Plan and two views of a typical, moderate cost house 


of the ordinary basement and two-story type with plastered exterior and undressed wood trim 
The main floor is treated as a single room with separate working department, and has been 
reduced to the simplest terms consistent with reasonable comfort and privacy. The house 
has a trunk room opening from the stair landing—four bed rooms and bath on the 


second 
story, store room and laundry in basement. Total cost about $6,000.00 complete. 
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: S. M. B. HUNT HOUSE—FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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LIVING ROOM SIDE. 





Ss. M. B. HUNT HOUSE—PORCH SIDE. 
La Grange, III. 
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D. D. MARTIN HOUSE—PLAN. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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D. D. MARTIN HOUSE—HEAT AND LIGHT UNIT. 


Reference to the general plan of the Martin house will show certain free standing groups 
of piers, of which the above is an illustration. In the central chamber formed by the piers 
the radiators are located, and the lighting fixtures are concentrated upon the piers themselves. 
Bookcases swinging outward are placed below between the piers; the open spaces above are 
utilized as cabinets, and from these the heat passes into the rooms. Fresh air is let into the 
central chamber through openings between the piers and the bookcases. The radiators and 
the appurtenance systems are thus made an artistic feature of the architecture. 

(See page 45.) The Martin house is fireproof, the walls are of brick, floors of reinforced 
concrete overlaid with ceramic mosaic, roofs tiled. The vitreous brick used in the exterior 
walls is worked with bronzed joints into the walls and piers of the interior. The brick on 
these interior surfaces is used in a decorative sense as a mosaic. The woodwork throughout is 
of fumed white oak. A pérgola connects the house with a conservatory, which in turn is con- 
nected by means of a covered way with the stable. 
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Fireplace opening with bronze doors to either hall or dining room or both. 
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D. MARTIN HOUSE—DINING ROOM. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. D. 


D. MARTIN HOUSE. 
Detail in conservatory. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. D. D. MARTIN HOUSE. 
Detail of library, bay and terrace. 
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5 i D. D. MARTIN HOUSE. 
- r Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Pergola and conservatory and entrance. 





Stone bird houses. 
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BROWNE’S BOOK STORE—DETAIL OF INTERIOR. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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Entrance to office. 





Oak Park, Ill. OFFICE OF MR. FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT. 
An alcove in the drafting room. 
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Oak Park, Ill. RESIDENCE OF MR. H. H. CHENEY. 
A one-story brick house set within terraces and small gardens, 


ETT TI 


LIBRARY OF MR. WRIGHT’S OAK PARK OFFICE. 


enclosed 


by 


brick 





walls. 
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STUDY FOR DINING ROOM OF THE DANA HOUSE. . 
Springfield, I11. H 


> 


To avoid distortion in rendering, the side wall has been shown cut away. The decdrative 
frieze around the room is treated with the Shumac, Golden Rod and Purple Aster that 
characterize our roadsides im September. 
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INEXPENSIVE CONCRETE HOUSE DESIGNED FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL— a 
f PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION SAME AS IN BUILDING FOR UNITY CHURCH. 
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BUILDING FOR UNITY CHURCH IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Oak Park, Il. 
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MR. W. 8S. GERTS’ HOUSE. 


Glencoe, Ill. 
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Racine, Wis. THE THOMAS P. HARDY HOUSE. ; 
Situated on the bank of Lake Michigan. The street front is opposite to the view her® givén. 
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THE ELIZABETH STONE HOUSE. 
Glencoe, Ill. 
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HOUSE FOR MR. B. J. WESTCOTT. 


«Sprirgfield, Ohio. 


A‘simple treatment of the same problem as the Coonley house at Riverside, Ill. Living room 
at center; dining room on one side and sleeping rooms on the other; service wing 
extending from the rear of the living room. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. A. COONLEY 


“? tiverside, Tl. 


A oneystory house designed for the prairie, but with the basement entirely above ground, 
imilar to Thomas, Heurtley and Tomek houses. All rooms, except entrance hall and play 
room, are on one floor. Each separate function in the house is treated for and by itself, with 
ght and air on three sides, and grouped together as a harmonious whole. 
@ pivot of the arrangement, with entrance, play 
round, forming the main unit 


5d 


The living room is 
room and terraces below, level with the 
of the design. The dining room forms another unit. The 
citchen and servants’ quarters are in an independent wing 
nother unit, and the guest rooms a pendant wing. Stable and gardeners cottage are grouped 
ogether and informally connected by a covered way which terminates in the 
‘randah. An arbor crosses the garden to the rear, terminating 
} 


ue 


’ 
- 
— 


Family sleeping rooms form still 
gardener’s 
in the service entrance. 
Stables, stable yards and gardens are enclosed by plastered walls. 
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RESIDENCE FOR MR. GEORGE M. MILLARD, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


Exterior of undressed wood throughout. The second story contains five bed rooms and two bath 
rooms. Man’s room, laundry and store rooms in basement. This house is one of a type 
ranging in cost from seven to eight thousand dollars, complete. 















LIVINGROOM 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. B. J. WESTCOTT. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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“FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED WALL.” 


DECORATIVE FIGURE IN CREAM WHITE TERRA COTTA, 
: WAY OF THE DANA HOUSE. 
tichard W. Bock, Sculptor. 
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ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, 
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An Intimate Auditorium 





The Interior of the New Stuyvesant Theatre in New York 


New York has not been very fortun- 
nate in the appearance of its theatres. 
Their design has not, as a rule, been 
confined to the better half of the archi- 
tectural profession, and a visit to the 
majority of metropolitan play houses is 
a positive distress to a man whose mood 
is somewhat influenced by the architec- 
tural interest of his surroundings. With 
one or two exceptions they are wholly 
lacking in architectural substance. A 
number of them have been decorated 
with more or less propriety and taste; 
but scarcely any serious and _ sincere 
attempt has yet been made to convert a 
theatrical auditorium, as it emerges 
from the hands of the builder, into a 
beautiful and appropriate architectural 
interior. 

The writer was, consequently, filled 
with pleasant anticipations when the 
auditorium of Mr. David Belasco’s new 
Stuyvesant Theatre was proclaimed to 
be much the most beautiful in New 
York. Almost everybody present at its 
introduction to the public was enthu- 
Siastic in its approval. People talked 
much about the warmth and cosiness of 
this interior, of its subdued lights, its 
pleasant tones and its harmonious deco- 


rations. A fair sample of this ap- 
proval appeared in “Collier’s Weekly,’ 
whose dramatic critic, Mr. Arthur 


Ruhl, particularly liked the © shal- 
low auditorium, the “lights veiled in 
tinted glass, whose color is borrowed 
from the decorations against which they 
are placed; the soothing color scheme 
in which the whole interior is floated— 
amber, golden brown, dusty gray, orange 
and faded green blues.” And Mr. Ruhl 
declares that the Stuyvesant Theatre 
realizes more perfectly than it had ever 
been realized before in New York 
the “dream” of a satisfactory play 
house. 

An emphatic critical statement of this 
kind at once suggests an inquiry as to 
the character and appearance in general 


of a satisfactory play house, and the 
designers of the new Stuyvesant audi- 
torium have not left us in any doubt as 
to their idea of what the interior of a 
theatre ought to be. It appears that 
they were not trying to make a play 
house at all, in any sense, which would 
distinguish a theatre from a _ private 
dwelling. The Stuyvesant Theatre is 
“not a mere auditorium,” they explain 
in their official description, “a space in 
which a number of unrelated human 
units should be gathered by the mere 
chance that each had paid the price of 
a ticket of admission; but a living room 
in a high sense of that sometimes com- 
monplace phrase—a room wrapped in 
the atmospheric intimacy of which the 
spectator would feel not so much that 
he was in a public place, as in a private 
house to which he had been personally 
invited.” According to this announce- 
ment, Mr. David Belasco is, as it were, 
at home in the Stuyvesant Theatre. A 
card of invitation is issued each morn- 
ing in the newspapers to everybody liv- 
ing in New York, Brooklyn, Long 
[sland City, Jersey City, Hoboken and 
the remotest suburbs which invites them 
all, at a small expense, to visit him that 
evening in the living room of the Stuy- 
vesant Theatre—the word living room 
being understood to mean a very high 
sense of that sometimes commonplace 
phrase. Then Mr. Belasco will greet 
them, wrap them in a transparent veil of 
atmospheric intimacy and shield them 
from the vulgar publicity of a mere 
auditorium. 

One night last winter I decided to ac- 
cept Mr. Belasco’s invitation, even 
though I were obliged to pay two dol- 
lars and a half for the pleasure of an 
introduction into the living room of my 
host. Neither did I regret the expense. 
I was not, indeed, received personally 
by Mr. Belasco in the living room of 
the theatre, but I was greeted on every 
side by the most salient evidences of 
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my host’s personality. Neither the play, 
the performance nor the apartment could 
be attributed to any other manager. 
There was no trace of Mr. Frohman 
about the interior domestic arrange- 
ments, nor of Mr. Savage, nor of Mr. 
Erlanger. The atmosphere belonged 
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I, too, was helping to make the interior 


of the Stuyvesant Theatre a living room 


in the highest sense of that sometimes 
commonplace phrase. Mr. Belasco was 
furnishing the room, and | was help- 
ing to furnish the living. The room, 
that is, did not become a living room 














STUYVESANT THEATRE AUDITORIUM—VIEW FROM THE STAGE 


West 44th St., New York. 


emphatically and inexorably to Mr. Be- 
lasco; but it occurred to me almost in 
the same breath that, intimate though 
it was, the atmosphere did not belong 
exclusively to him. I realtzed that I was 
in a small way contributing to the suc- 
cess of this charming domestic scene. 


Showing Decorations by Everett Shinn. 


until I and a few other human and sub- 
urban units had taken our seats in the 
dim domestic light; but once we had 
arrived, the propriety of the phrase 
transcended all commonplaces. ‘The 
living which Mr. Belasco was making 
out of the room was more than domes- 
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tic. It was regal. It was melodramatic. 
It was, in a word, theatrical. 

As I sat in my chair that night, en- 
joying Mr. Belasco’s hospitality, I could 
not but marvel at the inevitability of this 
peculiar manifestation of theatrical do- 
mesticity. My host had been predes- 
tined from the cradle to build a theatre 
which was not to look like what it was, 
but which was to seem to be precisely 
what it was not; and he was predestined 
also to be eminently successful in this 
task. The erection of such a play house 
may be figured as the symbolic expres- 
sion of his theatrical career. For many 
years he had been writing and produc- 
ing plays, which, however different they 
were in source and subject, were all 
stamped by one common characteristic 
—an utter lack of reality and sincerity. 
These plays did not merely belong to 
the theatre. They belonged to nothing 
but the theatre. He has been the master 
mechanic of the contemporary American 
stage; and he has become supremely 
clever in the difficult art of working 
powerfully on the feelings of his audi- 
ences. No doubt he could not be so 
successful in working up the feelings of 
other people, unless he had first taken 
the precaution of pumping up his own 
feelings. I can almost imagine Mr. 
Belasco himself weeping over the inci- 
dents in his plays, which are carefully 
calculated to make his guests weep, just 
as a drunkard will weep over his fan- 
cied wrongs or sweat in the enuncia- 
tion of his proud convictions. But he 
remains none the less a theatrical car- 
penter and painter, who momentarily 
confuses his powders and paints with 
flesh and blood. Upon his stage nothing 
is ever said or done except for theatrical 
effect. Mr. Belasco is the great pur- 
vevor of a refined version of the yellow 
drama; and when he came to provide 
the vellow drama with a habitation, it 
was inevitable that he should build some 
such theatre as the Stuyvesant. 

No doubt some of my readers will fail 
to follow the connection between the yel- 
low drama and a domesticated theatre. 
They will rather infer that the proper 
habitation of the yellow drama would 
be a yellow theatre—a theatre such as 
Mr. Hammerstein builds, overloaded 
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with flamboyant decorations and fairly 
blushing at the cheapness of its own 
gilded extravagance. But this inference 
would be a palpable mistake. A yellow 
theatre would, it is true, be a candid 
and sincere expression of the yellow 
drama; but the one thing that the yel- 
low playwright and manager must nec- 
essarily avoid is candor and _ sincerity 
of any kind. He cannot afford to give 
himself away. He and all his creations 
must always pretend to be something 
which really they are not. Mr. Belasco 
has traveled far beyond the melodra- 
matic innocence of painting his villain 
black, or of expressing violent emotion 
in big tvpe; and in the same way he has 
traveled far beyond the innocence ot 
confessing that a theatre ought to be a 
theatre. It must not be a theatre. It 
must rather be a private house, because 
if it were frankly a theatre he would be 
missing the kind of an opportunity of 
which he was born to take advantage— 
an opportunity of fooling his audience. 
So he announces in his programme that 
his auditorium is a living room; and he 
has made it look as much like a living 
room as he can—which means, of course, 
that it would be a peculiarly distressing 
place for the residence of a person of 
taste. 

I am aware that very few units of 
American humanity will share this opin- 
ion. Mr. Belasco was born not only to 
fool himself and other people, but to 
fool them most successfully. His audi- 
torium is precisely the kind of room 
which the ordinary human wnit would 
take to be a most artistic living room, 
just as the ordinary human unit takes 
the machine-made effects of his plays 
for manifestations of genuine feeling. 
I have so often seen his audiences shud- 
der or weep over some theatrical tour 
de force which, to the judicious, could 
only be profoundly irritating, and in 
the same way his audiences are plainly 
delighted with his dim lights, his 
dusty gravs and his faded green blues. 
But this, of course, is merely to admit 
what has already been most emphati- 
cally asserted. Mr. Belasco knows his 
business. He is pastmaster in the art 
of theatrical fakery, and it is precisely 
because he is so successful that his au- 






































































DECORATIVE FRIEZE 


ditorium becomes a living room in the 
highest sense of that sometimes com- 
monplace phrase. In these hard times 
we must all envy a man such a bewitch- 
ing room in which to live. To the 
senses it may seem to be painted in dusty 
grays and faded green blues; but to 
the mind’s eye it will be plastered inches 
thick with the richest gold. 

The Stuyvesant Theatre is, then, 
about as far as possible from fulfilling 
the “dream” of a satisfactory play 
house. It belongs to the numerous 
group of American architectural hy- 
brid. As a domesticated theatre it 
must take its place beside the villas 
which look like palaces, the living 
rooms which look like banquet halls, 
and the libraries which look like mauso- 
leums. As long as such a confusion of 
ideas is permitted we shall never have 
satisfactory play houses. A _ theatre 
must, be first of all, a theatre. It must 
be precisely what Mr. Belasco has 
sought to avoid. It must frankly con- 
fess and express the fact that it is an 
auditorium, in which anybody can sit 
who has the money to buy a ticket, and 
which should be as different in appear- 
ance from a living room as it is in func- 
tion. Nobody lives in a theatre except 
managers and actors, and they only in 
the sense that a business man lives in 
his office. Theatres are public places 
in which people go to be amused, and 
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DESIGNED BY MR. EVERETT SHINN FOR THE 


it should be designed and decorated 
with this condition and function con- 
stantly in mind. 

The Stuyvesant interior has been elab- 
orately decorated from a false and de- 
ceptive standpoint, and it betrays not 
the slightest evidence of sincere and ap- 
propriate architectural design. The 
architecture of the room is concealed as 
much as possible behind a mask of dim 
lights, of color schemes and of uphol- 
stery; but wherever it shows through it 
is as frivolous and trivial in its interior 
as it is in its exterior. The structure, 
the shape, the fundamental proportions 
and the salient lines of the room have 
been totally ignored in its treatment. 
The architectural detail is either com- 
monplace or vulgar. The whole interior 
is as much of a stage setting as are any 
of the rooms at which the spectators 
look across the footlights; but it is a 
stage setting which is inappropriate for 
its purpose. The convention which 
leads architects to pitch the decorative 
scheme of a theatre or a ball room ina 
high key is entirely justifiable. The 
effect of such a room should be bright 
and gay. It should be abundantly 
lighted, and its walls should be so deco- 
rated as to constitute an effective back- 
ground for handsome gowns. The 
Stuyvesant interior is so dimly lighted 
that one can scarcely recognize a friend 
across the room, and one cannot read 
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ARCH IN THE STUYVESANT 
the programme without a strain upon 
the eyes. Its dusty grays and faded 
green blues make all gowns look very 
much alike. It is too dimly lighted even 
for a living room, except, perhaps, a 
living room, if there are any such, 
which is used exclusively for téte-a 
tétes. A room as dimly lighted as this 
should be either a church or a tomb; 
and Mr. Belasco would do well to 
change the official description of the 
Stuyvesant interior and call it a temple 
of theatrical art. 

Be it understood that the Stuyvesant 
interior may be an inappropriate and 
pretentious sham, and yet may still have 
certain attractive qualities. It may be 
compared to a woman, whose languish- 
ing coquetries are both irritating and 
obnoxious, without for that reason be- 
ing wholly ineffective. It is undoubtedly 
possessed of a specious charm, which 
prevails with the majority of human 
units, partly because it is specious, 
and partly because it is novel.  Inas- 
much as nine New York theatres out 
of ten expose in the most brazen way 
charms which might better be con- 
cealed, it is not surprising that people 
confuse the coquettish prudery of the 
Stuyvesant interior with the modesty of 
virtue. Moreover, it should be added 
that the lady wears upon her person 
certain gems, whose value is_ not 
in the least counterfeit. Mr. Everett 
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Shinn’s decorations look as if they 
would be charming, provided they could 
be sufficiently seen; and it is very 
much to be hoped that this painter will 
have a chance, with the assistance of 
some sympathetic and intelligent archi- 
tect, to continue this kind of work in 
living rooms which are not temples of 
theatrical art. But Mr. Shinn’s pretty 
adornments do not prevent the lady 
from being a fraud; and like all frauds, 
she will in the long run prove to be 
tedious. Mr. Belasco, as usual, has 
been too clever and too ingenious in his 
theatrical mechanics. If he had at- 
tempted to carry off his pretence of a 
domesticated theatre with a smaller pa- 
rade of colored lights and dusty grays 
and faded blues it might have been al- 
lowed to pass. The old Lyceum Theatre 
on Fourth avenue, for instance was 
decorated from the same erroneous 
point of view; but it was not tedious or 
irritating, because the scheme of deco- 
ration and lighting was handled with- 
out affectation and exaggeration. But 
when the Stuyvesant interior loses its 
novelty it will lose most of its charm, 
even for the ordinary human unit; and 
while this fact will not prevent it from 
being a living room in the highest sense 
of that sometimes commonplace phrase, 
it may at least prevent it from being 
considered a temple of any kind of art. 
Arthur David. 
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A PORTION OF THE DESIGN FOR MONTGOMERY, WARD & CO./(S NEW WAREHOUSE, 
NOW NEARING COMPLETION. 
Chicago, IIl. Schmidt, Garden & Martin, Architects. 
The longest side of this building is over SOO feet in length. 
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The engineers and fire 


THE experts who have ex 
amined the Parker 

PARKER Building in New York, 
BUILDING the scene of the latest 
FIRE fatal fire, have com 


pleted their report to 
the Fire and Building 
Departments and other organizations. It 
appears that the building was of the num- 
erous class called by courtesy “fireproof.” 
These structures are, no doubt, non-com- 
bustible but offer little protection to their 
contents and are damageable all the way 
from 5 per cent. to 90 per cent. of their cost 
value. Such buildings form a class abso 
lutely distinct and different from the big 
skyscrapers of New York and the really fire 
proof buildings of the first class 
Its outer walls are of stone, brick and 
terra cotta, its skeleton of cast-iron columns 
and steel beams and the floor filling of fire- 
proof hollow tile. But the steel beams and 
girders were unprotected by tile in their 
most vulnerable parts, the lower flanges; 
the elevator shafts and stairways opened 
into every story; iron shutters of an inferior 
order protected only some of the windows; 
the water supply permitted the firemen to 
reach to only the fifth floor The building 
Was put up for light office purposes, but was 
occupied as a manufacturing plant and 
loaded with machinery and filled with com 
bustible materials; most « 


f the partitions 
were built upon the wooden sleepers in the 
concrete filling of the floors The fire vir- 
tually had to burn itself out unchecked. Yet 
t was not a total collapse and, its materials 
being incombustible, it was essentially a 
fire of the contents and it was kept within 
the building in which it originated. With 
the water pressure as it was, had that fire 
been in some of the old-fashioned, all-ex 
posed steel and wooden-joisted buildings it 
night have been the beginning of a colossal 
mnflagration. 

Some alarmists see in this fire a danger 
o the great skyscrapers of our larger cities. 
Where any of these have been built by 
irchitects and engineers not competent to 
lo really fireproof work and in cities whose 
building codes permit such unscientific put- 
ing together of however good materials, 





there that danger lurks; but where those tall 
buildings are constructed as are the best in 
New York, with every particle of the steel 
frame thoroughly protected from fire by hol- 
low tile or other adequate protection, and 
where the stories are isolated one from the 
other by enclosed elevator and stair shafts, 
and where the external openings are pro- 
tected by metal sash and wire glass, there 
exists not the slightest danger of any such 
disastrous fire, for, whatever the contents 
of the building, fire originating upon any 
one story cannot possibly extend beyond that 
floor. A well-built thirty-story skyscraper 
is as safe against fire as would be thirty one- 
story absolutely fireproof buildings in a row. 
But this lesson should not be without its 
effects. It should certainly tend to lessen 
the opposition that exists in most of our 
cities against more stringent building regu- 
jations and their strictest enforcement. If left 
to their own devices there are probably as 
many people willing, to-day, to exercise the 
“economies” practiced in the Parker Build- 
ing as there were at the time it was built 
ten years ago. It is imperative that the 
cities should compel really fireproof con- 
struction, and further that in the second 
class and in old buildings similar to the 
Parker adequate provision should be made 
in the way of enclosing shafts and protect- 
ing windows and supplying sufficient water, 
hose and alarms to make the recurrence of 
such a calamity impossible under ordinary 
conditions. 
The partial destruc- 
tion of this so-called 


MUNICIPAL fireproof buildingin New 
York, and the complete 


ACTION aia oe oe 

annihilation of its con- 

NECESSARY tents, again centre at- 
tention upon the fact 

that people are con- 

stantly being misled as to the true nature 
of the buildings they occupy. The construc- 
tional defect in the Parker Building was not 
apparently one of the actual safety of the 
skeleton, the quality and quantity of metal 
composing its sections—but rather of the 
putting together and the protection against 
fire of those members. The inadequate fire 
protection of its framing alone should have 
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ONE OF CHICAGO’S NEWEST APARTMENT HOUSES ON LAKE SHORE DRIVE. 


Chicago, Ill. Marshall & Fox, Architects. 
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NOTES AND 
excluded it from the class of commercial 
structures that can fairly be rated as fire- 
proof. It is in the elastic interpretation of 
the word “fireproof” that a serious danger 
lurks for the tenant. We have seen steel- 
beamed, wood-joisted construction called 
“fireproof’’; likewise wood framed sheds cov- 
ered with galvanized iron. And it is common 
for owners of buildings to obtain tenants 
under these false pretenses, criminal mis- 
representations. The mere fact that hollow 
tile or concrete is used for the floor arches, 
leaving steel beams and girders and struc- 
tural parts exposed, does not constitute fire- 
proof construction 

It is most necessary that our civic authori- 
ties should be urged to take some action 
that the building departments issue a license 
to and virtually label all buildings of first- 
class construction, that is, those in which 
all the elements of fireproof construction 
have been incorporated, buildings deemed 
secure by those authorities Buildings of 
only semi-public nature should also be 
labeled and classified. And it should be 
made a heavily punishable offense for any 
owner or agent to term his building and ad 
vertise it for public occupancy as belonging to 
a class to which it has not been certified by 
the building department. That would effect- 
ually put a stop to “constructive lying” and 
make owners sail under their true colors, 
and, incidentally, add to public safety and 
a real appreciation of what is and what is 
not “fireproof’’ construction. 


It seems odd _ that 

there should bea battle 

MODERN of the styles in land- 

scape gardening, and 

_ AT ATe- that the hands of the 
GARDENING gentle horticulturists 

should yearn to tear 

each other’s eyes. But, 

after all, such a conflict is not only a 
corollary of the battle of the styles of archi- 
tecture. It is a necessity of the case, so 
long as the adjectives “classic” and “ro- 
mantie” continue to connote radical differ- 
ences, as we see that they do. The ‘formal 
garden” and the “jardin anglais” respond to 
differences which assert themselves in every 
mode of artistic expression, differences 
personal and _ differences “ethnic” which 
transcend European civilization, differences 


*The Art of Landscape Gardening. By Humphry 
Repton, Esq. Including his ‘Sketches and Hints 
on Landscape Gardening,’’ and “Theory and Prac- 
tice of Landscape Gardening.”’ Edited by John 
Nolen, A. M., Member of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. MDCCCCVII. 
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between the men who demand that art shall 
simulate nature and the men who demand 
that nature shall submit to art. In which 
category, by the way, should we place 
Japanese gardening? It is at once so in- 
tensely naturalistic and so intensely artificial, 
and it is yet a more popular art than any 
European mode of gardening. Of what other 
army in the world could it be told that a 
brigade with a week’s enforced idleness on 
its hands has set itself to reproduce a ‘iand- 
scape garden” of its own country in a 
strange land? Yet this is what a Japanese 
brigade is reported to have done on a Man- 
churian plain, a new and original version of 
“super flumina Babylonis.”’ 

Repton (1752-1818) was by no means a 
pioneer in the informal garden. In truth, 
the natural romanticism of which Gothic 
architecture is in its kind the most impres- 
sive expression, died almost equally hard in 
France and in England. Nobody who studies 
the great French chateaux of the Loire can 
help seeing that the Italianization, or 
Classicization, was imposed upon them by 
royal caprice, and that the root of the 
matter is almost always, in the _ great 
chateaux, the vernacular architecture of 
craftsmanship, not the imported and im- 
posed architecture of formula. In England 
the same resistance occurred, and was much 
more stubborn, thanks to the fact that no 
Tudor monarch took such an interest in 
architecture as did Francis I. His con- 
temporary, Henry VIII., had much more im- 
portant things to think about, to wit, what 
may be called his own ‘modus vivendi,’”’ 
and let English architecture go on its own 
picturesque degeneration with a minimum 
official interference in the direction of Itali- 
anization, and with that little so ill-as- 
similated or incorporated that the Jacobean 
architecture, contemporary with an almost 
completely classicized Ludovican architect- 
ure in France remained incorrigibly roman- 
tic, or, in the old English sense of the word, 
“humorous.” Our Repton’s distinction be- 
tween Gothic and classic is incomplete, when 
he calls the one vertical and the other hori- 
zontal. But his specific characterization is 
unimpeachable when he says of “the large 
houses built in Queen Elizabeth’s_ reign, 
where Grecian columns are introduced’’:— 
“nevertheless, we always consider them as 
Gothic buildings.” It is curious to look 
over again, in this sense, perhaps. the 
earliest English treatise on landscape 
gardening, no other than Bacon’s essay “Of 
Gardens.” Bacon was the child of his age, 
and his aze was the Renaissance. He set 
more store by the Latin of his own works, 
which is forgotten, than by the English, 
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THE 


Which bids fair to be remembered as long as 
anything in the language is remembered. 
The revival of learning and the consequences 
in its train were the great facts of the age, 
and there is no reason to doubt that Bacon, 
so far as he had any architectural predilec- 
tions, entirely approved of the tendency to 
the “revived classic’’ in that art also. But 
the ideal mansion that Bacon sketched in 
words in his essay “On Building,’”’ though 
he says nothing in it about “style,” was a 
piece of Elizabethan which, even in its 
two loggias, we should nevertheless as Rep- 
ton has it, “consider as a Gothic build 
ing.” And when Bacon came to lay out his 
ideal garden of thirty acres, with six acres 
out of the thirty devoted to the “heath or 
desert,’ which is to say wilderness, it is as 
clear that what he had in his mind was the 
“jardin anglais,’’ the “informal garden.* 
Not that Repton was a bigoted “infor- 
malist.”’ He takes pains to assure us in 
words that he was not. He takes still more 
and more successful pains to give us that 
assurance in his works. His words are: “I 
do not profess to follow either Le NOtre or 
Brown, but, selecting beauties from the style 
of each, to adopt so much of the grandeur 
of the former as may accord with a palace, 
and so much of the grace of the latter as 
may call forth the charms of natural land- 
scape.”” That would be a first rate motto 
for a modern landscape gardener and would 
tend to inspire confidence among his intel- 
ligent clients. Especially if they knew that 
“Brown” was” that “Capability” 
(1715-1783) who, in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, was the favorite and fash- 
ionable maker of English “places’’ for the 
British nobility and gentry. 
his successor and exceeded him in fashion- 
ableness, insomuch that, though he never 
received any public or royal orders, his pres- 
ent editor, Mr. Nolen, estimates his pro- 
fessional opportunities as not inferior to 
those of Le NO6Otre himself. That is a 
great deal to say when one recalls Versailles 


3rown 


Repton was 


alone. But Repton, in the great “seats” of 
the English nobility dealt with as large ex- 
panses, and was little more limited in the 
article of expense. Two hundred “places” 
of all kinds, from rural or suburban cot- 
tages to great parks, attested, and some of 
the greatest among them continue to at 
test, the skill with which he worked out in 
land and wood and water the theories which 
he sets forth in the two books, originally 
sumptuous and costly and now become 
costlier still by their rarity, of which the 
gist is given in the single volume of mod- 
erate price now under notice. It is a great 
service that is thus done to the modern 
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practitioners of landscape gardening, a term 
Which some of them will learn with sur- 
prise owes its very origin to Repton. 

The radical notion of Repton and his nat- 
uralistic school is the application to land- 
scape gardening of the maxim “ars celare 
artem.”” They apply it, and indeed it is ap- 
plicable, with an intensity unknown in any 
other art. For all other works of art at 
least appear as artificial, whereas it is the 
highest success of the landscape gardener 
to have his work pass for that of nature, 
and, as Johnson says about the “writer who 
obtains his full purpose,”’ to “lose himself in 
his own lustre.” “The perfection of land- 
scape gardening,’”’ Repton lays it down, ‘‘de- 
pends on a concealment of those operations 
of art by which nature is embellished 
Clearly, this does away with the formal or, 


as Repton calls it, the ‘geometric’ garden- 
ing of which the spectator is never for a 
moment suffered to forget that what he is 
admiring is art and man’s device. gut 
Repton by no means lays this down with- 
out qualification. He has “frequently ad- 
vised the most perfect symmetry in those 
small flower gardens which are generally 
placed in front of a greenhouse, or orangery, 
in some inner part of the grounds, where, 
being secluded from the general scenery, they 
become a kind of episode to the great and 
more conspicuous parts of the place.” “Sym- 
metry is also allowable, and indeed neces- 
sary, at or near thefront of a _ regular 
building; because, where that displays 
correspondent parts, if the lines in contact 
do not correspond, the house itself will ap- 
pear twisted and awry.” Again: “There are 
situations in which the ancient style of gar- 
dening is very properly preserved; witness 
the academic groves and classic walks in 
our universities; and I should doubt the taste 
of any improver who could despise the con- 
gruity, the utility, the order and the sym- 
metry of the small garden at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, because the clipped hedges and 
straight walks would not look well in a 
picture.”’ 

But these exceptions by no means invali- 
date the rule—the rule that landscape gar- 
dening should look natural and that the 
work of man should appear to be the work 
of nature. The fullest confession of faith 
the book contains is perhaps this 

The perfection of landscape gardening consists in 
the four following requisites: First, it must dis- 
play the natural beauties and hide the natural de- 
fects of every situation Secondly, it should give 
the appearance of extent and freedom by carefully 
disguising or hiding the boundary. Thirdly, it must 
studiously conceal every interference of art, how- 
ever expensive, by which the scenery is improved, 
making the whole appear the production of nature 


only: and, fourthly, all objects of mere convenience 
or comfort, if incapable of being. made ornamental, 
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NOTES AND 


or of becoming proper parts of the general scenery, 
must be removed or concealed. 

That will be accepted as a clear enough 
creed of naturalistic or informal landscape 
gardening. The greater part of the volume 
is devoted to showing how the author ap- 
plied it in actual ‘places,’ from such lordly 
domains as Welbeck or Thoresby to his own 
little roadside cottage in Essex. The in 
quiry is facilitated by his practice of keep- 
ing a “red book” for every place with which 
he was intrusted, in which he set down his 
prescriptions and his reasons, illustrating 
them by an ingenious device of his own, 
which he called 
raising a flap, the 


“slides,” from which, by 
beholder could contrast 
the actual state of the place with its pro- 
posed or expected state, and find the evi- 
dence of things not seen. The chief interest 
of the book lies in this inquiry, for the pur- 
suit of which, however, it will be necessary 
to resort td the book itself, since it cannot 
be carried on without the help of the illustra- 
With that help, it will commend 
itself not only to the professional landscape 
gardener, but to every reader interested in 
landscape gardening either on its own ac- 
count or in subordination to or association 


tions. 


with architecture. 
The report on the im- 
provement of Los An- 


THE geles, submitted a few 
LOS ANGELES weeks ago to the mayor, 
the city council and the 

PLAN 


municipal art commis- 
sion by Mr. Robinson, 
was divided into three 
main parts. The first contained general sug- 
gestions for work in various portions of the 
city; the second was devoted to four large 
improvement schemes planned for the busi- 
ness district; the third outlined a boulevard 
system connecting all the parks and leading 
to Pasadena and the sea. The report, which 
is very long, lays great stress on developing 
in the Los Angeles plan more invitation to 
life out-of-doors, on getting away from the 
Eastern and Middle West idea in the city’s 
street plotting and getting rather the effect 
of a European capital. There is no copying, 
but a planning to suit the superb climate, 
the tourist life, and that spaciousness which 
one expects to find in California, where 
everything is big and generous. The im- 
provement schemes which are of most inter- 
est here, have to do (1) with a Union Sta- 
tion and its approach. A mile long avenue, 
200 feet wide, terminating in a plaza in front 
of the station, is planned by Mr. Robinson. 
This scheme the City Council and Chamber 


of Commerce have since taken up with the 
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railroads. (2) A _ beautiful educational, or 
“cultural’’ center, in which library and art 
gallery are placed on a hill, with a fine fore- 
court leading up to them. On the latter the 
new auditorium and some churches face. 
(3) A civic center, or grouping of public 
buildings, in which court house, post office 
and city hall are brought together. (4) A 
park scheme around the old mission and on 
the historic hillside back of it. The report 
met with general approval. 





It is interesting 
enough to record the 


NEW municipal art develop- 
HAVEN’S ments in the newer 
cities; but it is just. a 

AWAKENING little more interesting 


to observe the expres- 

sion of this new spirit 
of American progress in the older communi- 
ties. That New England is very vigorously 
taking up the matter of town and city plan- 
ning was shown by a recent note in this de- 
partment. Among the cities named as illus- 
trating the fact was New Haven, and in that 
staid old town, standing for so much in early 
history, the recent developments have been 
very interesting. On November 29 there was 
dedicated on the ‘“Green,’’ close to the Old 
Pump, a marble fountain, provided by the 
bequest of a citizen. The juxtaposition of 
the old and the new utility dramatically 
illustrates the change in conditions and the 
rise of new urban ideals. The fountain was 
designed by Professor Weir, of the Yale 
school of fine arts, but it is significant, per- 
haps, that he went back to Athens for his 
model—to the Choragic monument of Lysi- 
crates near the Acropolis. He changed it, in 
making the base a little higher. The placing 
of the fountain on the Green is significant 
of a wish gradually formed, but now widely 
shared in New Haven, that this beautiful 
old town center may be made a civic center, 
which in architecture shall have a harmony 
and beauty commensurate with its present 
arboreal picturesqueness. Ernest M. A. Ma- 
chado, a New Haven architect who has since 
died, made a drawing for a group of court 
house, hall of records, and library, that 
should have these qualities together with 
appropriateness of style. The plan was 
never authoritatively adopted; but now 
$300,000 has been provided for a library, by 
the gift of a woman loyal to New Haven; 
a state law requires a safer housing of the 
records, and a committee has heen appointed 
to consider a new court house. Other civic 
problems were pressing for artistic solution, 
and—as earlier in Springfield—there rose a 
man to meet the emergency and lead public 
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opinion. In a strong two-page letter in the 
newspapers last summer, George Dudley Sey- 
mour appealed to his fellow citizens. By 
popular subscription, $10,000 has since been 
raised, and F. L. Olmsted and Cass Gilbert 
have gone to work to make a plan for New 
Haven. 





The new wave of ca- 
‘- thedral building con- 
tinues in evidence, sig- 
nificant and locally 
FOR momentous as each new 
HALIFAX project must be. The 
latest decision to be re- 
ported is that of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Nova Scotia, 
to erect a cathedral in Halifax. The plans 
have been adopted and the money is reported 
to be coming in quite rapidly. It is notable 
that the bishop, in making his appeal, says: 
“One of the chief seaports of America should, 
like Liverpool and New York, be marked by 
the presence of a cathedral, so that, coming 
from one country to another, the first thing 
to catch the eye of the traveler will be that 
which speaks of the continuity of the 
Church.” This is quite the spirit of ancient 
catholicism—the spirit that built cathedrals. 
The architects are Cram, Goodhue and Fer- 
guson. Their task has been the designing 
of a cathedral that shall cost a very definite 
and modest sum—$175,000 for the chancel, 
the crossing, and three bays of the nave, 
which is all that will be undertaken at pres- 
ent. Consequently, only the simplest mate- 
rials are used, and nothing which is not es- 
sential is included. The ceiling is to be 
frankly of wood, stained dark; but so de- 
signed that vaulting can later be substituted. 
For the lower aisles and ambulatories, how- 
ever, either arched vaults or slabs of ma- 
sonry are to be used. The roof is to be of 
slate, probably of the “graduated” type, 
which these architects have championed. 
Throughout, the effort has been to have all 
the materials honest and appropriate. The 
extreme width of the building at the tran- 
septs is to be eighty feet; the extreme length 
255 feet, and the height of the central tower 
132 feet. Pa 
Warren H. Manning, 
of Boston, in an ad- 


CATHEDRAL 


TOWN dress before the Con- 
PLANNING gress of MHorticultur- 
ists in Jamestown a 

SUGGESTIONS 


few weeks ago, had 
much to say about the 
advisability of securing 
a comprehensive town plan. As usual, plain 
good sense characterized his statements. “I 
conceive it,’’ he said, 


se 


to be the duty of 
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village improvement societies and park 
superintendents to direct their attention to 
the preparation of such a plan rather than 
to expend all their efforts and money on a 
small area or other minor improvements at 
haphazard, or upon general clearing-up oper- 
ations, street lighting, and the like, that 
should be executed by the town officers, 
through their regular appropriations.’’ There 
is need of emphasizing the latter point. He 
continued: “There is now a rapid trend 
toward the ideal I have outlined, not only 
in cities, but in many small towns. My own 
experience is that with such plans and pub- 
lic interest, the whole aspect of a community 
will be transformed in from five to eight 
years. There must, of course, be a leader 
in the movement, however, who is big 
enough to grasp the whole conception and 
persistent enough to hold fast against criti- 
cism until it is well under way. It always 
means self-sacrificing effort on the part of 
the few, as does any advanced movement 
for the general welfare, but the results and 
the ultimate general approval of those whose 
opinions are of value, will well repay this 
effort. I believe it is not necessary, how- 
ever, to place the work on a sentimental 
ground, for almost invariably the execution 
of a well considered plan leads to increases 
in land values that make it a good propo- 


sition.”’ 

In connection with 
the recent exhibition of 
the Architectural Club 

MUNICIPAL of Pittsburg—of which 
ART a feature was the plan 

of a proposed civic cen- 

ter—the Art Club and 

the Pittsburg Chapter 

of the American Institute of Architects 


united to secure from Frederic C. Howe a 
lecture on municipal art. The fact that a 
lecture on this subject was called for in 
Pittsburg, and that it was given by one 
known as a leading authority on taxes and 
municipal government, rather than as an 
art enthusiast, justify some investigation as 
to what was said. It turns out that Mr. 
Howe really is a civic art enthusiast, and 
that his address was a convincing appeal. 
He is optimistic as to the future, and from 
his own particular bias. He said: “In the 
last half dozen years a change has taken 
place in American cities, a change that is 
almost revolutionary. It is so marked that 
it seems to me to indicate that the American 
city is going to be the best governed city in 
the world. There are a good many mani- 
festations of that, and I won’t say the chief 
of them is the interest in art, but it is one 






































NOTES AND 


of the mani- 


festation 


manifestations. It is a great 
for this reason: there is no com- 
mercial, no ulterior, no material motive that 
inspire men to interest in 
It must be inspired by some- 
It is really awakened by a love 
in the city. And the best pos- 
sible evidence that the American people are 


should take an 
municipal art. 
thing else. 


and interest 


taking an interest in their cities and are 
going to make their cities something worth 
while, is the fact that all over this land 
municipal art societies have sprung up, art 
commissions, and little groups of men who 
grow in volume and power until they make 
public opinion respond to their will.” ‘“De- 
mocracy,” he added further on, “is seeking 
to express itself again in fine monuments 


indicative of the belief of the people in them- 
During the great religious centuries 
they sought to typify their religious beliefs 
in beautiful Gothic their spires 
running heavenward; so democracy, 
the democratic spirit, is going to embody its 
ideals and belief in itself in fine public struc- 
tures, in beautified cities, in parks and ave- 
nues.”’ In telling the inevitable story of the 
Cleveland plan, he said: ‘Finally, 
one hard-headed Scotchman got up,’’—at the 
public called to consider the mat- 
ter—‘‘and said he had thought it over, and 
had figured out that it would cost about ten 
cents more per head per annum for thirty or 


selves. 


cathedrals, 
to-day 


Group 


meeting 


forty years to do the thing right than it 
would to do it wrong.” “I do not mean,” Mr. 
Howe said, “that that argument won the 


day”; but we may be sure it had an influence. 
The calculation is worth remembering. 


President Robert W. 

de Forest, of New 

PUBLIC York’s Municipal Art 
BUILDING Commission, has sug- 
gested that such a com- 

SITES mission ought to have 


something to say about 

the location of public 
structures as well as about their architect- 
ural He enforces his argument 
with various illustrations of cases in which 
much greater effectiveness might easily have 
been secured at the cost of some artistic 
forethought, but at no added cost in money. 
In this note the argument is not needed, for 
to architects the suggestion speaks for it- 
self and with a force which makes it 
applicable to all cities as well as to 
New York. Yet practical difficulties pre- 
perceive at once that if an art commission 
sent themselves, and one can _ perceive 
at once that if an art commission be- 
came entangled, as it instantly would, in 
a vortex of conflicting real estate and busi- 


character. 
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usefulness would 
On the other hand, 
good—or at least, not a bad— 
design for a public building inadequately 
placed, is only to make the best of a poor 
situation; and if the function of the com- 
mission is to give us good examples of civic 
art, the site of the public structure is as 
vital a consideration as are its style and or- 
nament. It would seem that municipal art 
commissions might at least be called upon, 
and even required, to advise on the location 
of public structures. It is best, perhaps, that 
the determination of the site should remain 
with the department to which the building 
will belong—police, fire, educational, council- 
manic, or whatever it may be; but that the 
official representatives and defenders of the 
community’s public art ideals should have 
as certain and respectful a hearing as do 
property and purely commercial interests. 
There can be no doubt that such a change 
would do much to foster the grouping of 
public buildings and the development of local 
civic centers—both of these being results 
that are desired by architects, by civic stu- 
dents and social workers; and that it would 
do much in an educational way, awakening 
in the public a sense of the nearness and 
persistent practicalness of the problems of 


interests, its whole 
probably be jeopardized. 


to obtain a 


ness 


civic art. 

Circulars have been 
for the seventh 
annual exhibition of the 
Municipal Art Society 
of New York, to be held, 
through the courtesy of 
the National Arts Club, 
in their galleries, 119 


EXHIBITION issued 
OF MUNICIPAL 
ART SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


East 19th Street. The exhibition will take 
place from March 4 to 27 inclusive. All 
exhibits must be received by February 29. 


Circulars of information, tags for exhibits, 
ecards of admission, etc., may be had on ap- 


plication to the secretary of the Municipal 
Art Society of New York, 119 East 19th 
Street. 


The Exhibition Committee is composed of 
Francis Newton, chairman; H. Van Buren 
Magonigle and William Ordway Partridge. 


Some foreign ideas 

FOREIGN have come to hand on 
comprehensive planning 

THOUGHTS ON for towns. There has 
TOWN been established in 
PLANNING London lately the Chel- 


sea Embellishment 
Association, and it has 
employed Professor Geddes, who has al- 
ready done valuable work for Edinburgh and 
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Dundee, to make plans for it. At this writ- 
ing the plans, if yet completed, have not 
been made public; but it is stated that they 
express the professor's idea that such 
schemes should represent a natural and log- 


and 
that 
have at least as 


ical evolution from the 
the district for, 


and social conditions should 


past present of 


planned and economic 


aesthetic. In an inter- 
published in the 
attention to 
effort, to in- 


much weight as do 


view with him, Oxford 


“Tribune,” he calls what can 


be done at once, by voluntary 


said, 


crease the beauty of existing plots. He 

for example, that “in Dundee the asphalt 
near the walls around one of the elementary 
school playgrounds had been broken up at 
his suggestion, and a border of flowers and 
shrubs put in its place. Throughout the 
summer the children had not done three 
pennyworth of damage to the plants, and 


the appearance of the playground had been 
immeasurably The other and 
more pretentious contribution to the discus- 
leaflet, 
Nettlefold, 
Committee, on 


improved.” 


Birmingham, by 
the 
“Slum 


sion is a issued in 
John 


ham 


Chairman of Birming 


Housing teform 
Town Planning.” “A 

Nettlefold, the 
nature of the proposed streets, the situa- 
tion of and in 
Europe) defines the class of buildings to be 


and town plan,” says 


Mr. 
and 


“settles direction, width 


open spaces, some cases (in 


erected in particular districts.’”” In speaking 


for narrow roadways with broad parking, on 


the streets given up to laborers’ houses, he 
made a novel but good point in saying that 
the resulting reduction in the cost of the 
street construction must tend economically, 


as such streets cease to be a novelty, to re- 


duce considerably the rents of the abutting 
houses—less gross rent giving an equal net 
return. As to advantages in having a town- 
plan, he notes as one the protection of land- 


“As 


sometimes 


owners from another. things are 


to-day, 


one 


landowner ruins his 
But a_ great 
thinks, is “Heavy 


stantly levied for street widenings, and other 


one 


neighbor’s estate.”’ gain, he 


economic. rates are con- 


improvements, such as slum clearances and 


the 
planning, 


Under town 


largely 


provision of open spaces. 
this expenditure would be 
avoided by the exercise of foresight.” A 
careful data on this subject 
seems, he the fact that in 


the last ten years, ‘‘not less than £30,000,000” 


compilation of 
says, to establish 
have been expended for such improvements, 
that would have been saved had there 
town-planning. In his committee, he 
says, 2,105 unsanitary houses have been dealt 


been 


own 


with in the last five years. Of this number 
635 had to be absolutely demolished, and 
twelve acres of land transformed into open 


spaces. Yet he thinks that during this period 
3irmingham has perhaps done proportion- 
ately rather less than other cities. The ad- 
vantage of a comprehensive plan, he re- 
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the case of 


marks, is abundantly evident in 


a single large estate; and “the same thing 

applies in a much greater degree to a whole 

town, which is really only a large estate 
partially developed.” 

Under the above cap- 

tion the Tee Square 

Club of Philadelphia 

AMERICAN publishes a large vol 

COMPETITIONS ume of 160 pages of at 

tractive half-tone plates 


showing 49 competitive 


designs of seven im 
portant competitions of the year that were 
~exhibited at the club’s galleries. The build 
ings represented are the Soldiers’ Memorial 
for Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, of 
Which Messrs. Palmer & Hornbostel were the 
successful competitors; the D., L. & W. R.R. 
Station, Scranton, Pa., which was awarded 
to Mr. Kenneth M. Murchison; the Union 


Theological Seminary, New 
Allen & Collens being the architects 

the State Buildings, 
Albany, N. Y., in Palmer & 


Hornbostel star 


York City, 
Messrs. 

selected: Educational 
Messrs. 


the 


which 


again figure as per- 


formers; the building for the International 
Bureau of American Republics, Washington, 
D. C., which Messrs. Albert Kelsey and 
Paul P. Cret have been selected to execute; 
the Connecticut State Library and Supreme 
Court Building, Hartford, Conn., of which 
the first prize went to Messrs. Donn Barber 
and A. T. Hapgood; and lastly the Central 


for the Y. M. C. A. of 
Mr. Horace 


Building Philadelphia, 


in which 


Trumbauer is the suc- 
cessful competitor. These drawings are re- 
produced of such a size that the lettering on 


plans is the various 


a design are carefully given at 


generally legible and 


drawings of 


the same scale, a useful procedure which is 
generally neglected in publication. Carefully 
edited programs’ giving the information 
requisite to a thorough understanding and 
study of the designs, precede the illustra 
tions, 

This book of the Tee Square Club’s marks 


an important the direction of 


scholastic 


step in 


American architectural emanci- 


pation. It is not our purpose to con 
vey the idea that the book before us 
chronicles an American Architecture, but 
that the general character of the work 
suggests an attempt at some sort of free- 
dom of opinion and less artistic servitude 
than we can recollect seeing grouped to- 
gether under one cover without particular 
selection—and the work al! of one year and 
covering a comparatively restricted area. 
The volume should be for American 
architects a valuable record of current 
American architectural tendencies artistic 


and utilitarian. 











